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NEAR-SYNONYMS FOR THE CONCEPT OF SOUL 
IN THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE 


A word gains its ability to denote because it is associated with something in the speaker’s mind. Moreover, the 
sense of some words, while mental, is not visual but a more abstract element, i.e. a concept. Concepts impose 
restrictions on possible ways of thinking, which is the realm of linguistic relativity or lingidstic categorisation. 
Meanwhile a peculiar feature of the Anglo-Saxon poetic vocabulary was lexical variation, whilst distinct concepts 
were embedded in one word. Therefore, the ancient word had an extremely wide range of meaning. In the Anglo- 
Saxon language, the concept of SOUL is constituted by the words spvol ‘soul\ feorh ‘life, soul' and mod ‘mind, 
soul, heart, spirit, mood’, which exhibit an incredibly complicated pattern of semantic development. The study 
aims at revealing the internal structure of the concept of SOUL in terms of cognitive semantics by means of 
etymological, semantic and conceptual analysis. Meanwhile, for the Pagan Anglo-Saxons inanimate nature was 
endowed with spiritual qualities, therefore in the pre-Christian view the soul comes from the tree life, cf. feorh 
‘arbor vitae (life tree)’, i.e. font the earth or soil and is volatile on the one hand and arch-solid on the other. 
Hence, the word s(wol is synonymous with the word feorh in the connotation of life. In the Christian view, s(wol 
is referred to as the principle of thought and action in man, commonly regarded as an entity distinct from the 
body; the spiritual part of man in contrast to the purely physical, frequently in connexion with, or in contrast to, 
body; likewise coupled with body or life. Besides, Anglo-Saxon vernacular writers, eg. King Alfred appear to treat 
soul and mind as very closely related concepts. Therefore, mod designates the soul as the source of conscious life, 
feeling, thought and volition, abstraction being made from the vegetative functions. In sum, the internal structure 
of the concept of SOUL exhibits conceptual hierarchy, i.e. establishes the sense relation of inclusion. The subor¬ 
dinate categories of life and mind are included in the super ordinate category of SOUL. 

KEY WORDS: synonyms, connotation, sense, concept, prototype, context, soul , life, mind, spiritual, corporeal. 


We use language to describe the world and cogni¬ 
se various objects that we perceive. The procedu¬ 
re of identifying the world with words is called 
referring or denoting. However, in words there 
must be more meaning than simply denotation. 
This extra means constitutes a new dimension bet¬ 
ween the word and the real world, i.e. a level of 
mental representation or sense. A word gains its 


ability to denote because it is associated with so¬ 
mething in the speaker’s mind. Moreover, the sen¬ 
se of some words, while mental, is not visual but a 
more abstract element, i.e. a concept (Saeed 1997, 
p. 33). 

Concept is the mental formation that in the pro¬ 
cess of thinking serves as a substitute for the inde¬ 
finite multitude of objects of the same kind. Besi- 
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des, a concept is a cognitive category that has an 
internal structure. As Eleanor Rosch (cited in Un- 
gerer et al. 1996, p. 14) asserts, categories or con¬ 
cepts are formed around prototypes or best exam¬ 
ples of a category that function as cognitive refe¬ 
rence points. This is a model of concepts that views 
them as structured so that there are central or typi¬ 
cal members of a category and less typical or peri¬ 
pheral members. The boundaries between con¬ 
cepts are uncertain, rather than clearly marked. The 
relationships between the concepts establish con¬ 
ceptual hierarchies. One possible link (mode of 
relationship) is inclusion, whilst a super ordinate 
category (node, niche) includes the subordinate 
one. It should be borne in mind that lexicalised 
concepts impose restrictions on possible ways of 
thinking, which is the realm of linguistic relativity 
or linguistic categorisation (Saeed 1997, p. 37). 
Besides, linguistic categorisation is an important 
issue that varies from language to language, from 
culture to culture and underlies the use of words 
and the use of language in general. 

The Medieval categorisation of the universe was 
remarkable for soundness, hence its specific in¬ 
tactness and sequence of particular spheres. Mo¬ 
reover, this Medieval holistic perception of the uni¬ 
verse comes close to the notion of gestalt. Accor¬ 
ding to gestalt psychologists, perception of ges¬ 
talt can be traced back to “ gestalt principles”, i.e. 
the principle of proximity (individual elements with 
a small distance between them will be perceived 
as being somehow related to one another), the prin¬ 
ciple of similarity (individual elements are similar 
and thus are perceived as one common segment), 
the principle of closure (perceptual organization 
tends to be anchored to the closed figures), and 
the principle of continuation (elements are percei¬ 
ved as holes if they have few interruptions) (Un- 
gerer et al. 1996, p. 309). 

Meanwhile, a peculiar feature of the Anglo-Sa¬ 
xon poetic vocabulary was lexical variation, whilst 
distinct concepts were embedded in one word. Hen¬ 
ce, according to Dieter Kastovsky (1992, p. 298): 


There are certain areas in the vocabulary that 
abound in near-synonyms or even complete syno¬ 
nyms for certain denotational areas, at least from 
our rather distant point of view, which does not 
always enable us to establish minimal meaning dif¬ 
ferences between such items. 

Moreover, as Nadezhda Feoktistova (1984, 
p. 21) claims: 

The characteristic feature of the semantics of 
the ancient word was “everysemy” or extremely 
wide range of meaning that is the designation of 
different phenomena by one word via the increa¬ 
se of the level of abstraction of its meaning and 
weakening of its denotational limitedness. 

Meanwhile, in Anglo-Saxon the concept of 
SOUL is constituted by the words sawol ‘soul’, 
gast ‘soul, spirit’, mdd ‘mind , soul, heart, spirit, mo¬ 
od’, feorh ‘life, soul’, sefa ‘understanding, mind, 
heart’, hige ‘mind, heart, soul’ and heorte ‘heart’ 
and, hence, acquires a rich internal structure. 

Yet the paper focuses on drawing a semantic 
picture of the words sawol, feorh and mod, which 
exhibit an incredibly complicated pattern of se¬ 
mantic development. The study aims at revealing 
the internal structure of the concept of SOUL in 
the Early Middle Ages in terms of cognitive se¬ 
mantics by means of etymological, semantic and 
conceptual analysis. 

Accordingly, Anglo-Saxon vernacular writers, 
e.g. King Alfred, appear to treat mind and soul as 
very closely related concepts, therefore mod and 
sawl are interchanged in some contexts. Alfred per¬ 
sonalises the mind, treating it as a kind of inner- 
self or personality and attributes a very high status 
to the mind (Godden 1987, p. 276). 

Let us consider the Old English word sawol. 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary Onli¬ 
ne, sawol betrays the Proto-Germanic semanteme 
saiwala, inasmuch as the Proto-Germanic /ai/ de¬ 
veloped into /a:/ in Old English, cf. PrGmc sai¬ 
wala < OE sawol. Compare likewise Goth saiwa¬ 
la, OHG seula, sela, OS seola, OLFrank sela, OFris 
sele , ON sdla, sal, whence Finn sielu , Lith siela. 
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In the Pagan Antiquity, people believed that 
ships and boats could carry the dead, i.e. the soul 
of the dead person, to the sea, from which it would 
travel to the Afterlife. Therefore, the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean *ndu-s- ‘ship, boat’, the vessel that transpor¬ 
ted souls to the afterworld could acquire the con- 
notative meaning, i.e. ‘ death ’, cf. Sanskrit nduh, 
Gothic naus ‘corpse’, ga-nawistrdn ‘bury’ (ety¬ 
mologically ‘send off by boat ’), Old Icelandic nar 
‘corpse’, Old English ne(o)- ‘corpse’, Old Rus¬ 
sian nav’ ‘corpse’, Old Czech nav ‘grave, nether¬ 
world, afterworld’, Latvian nave ‘death’ (Gamkreli- 
dze et al. 1995, p. 724). Meanwhile, the Pagan An¬ 
glo-Saxons preserved the tradition of burying the de¬ 
ad at the ocean bed (“giving the dead to the ocean”); 
cf. the description of the burial of Sc\dd Scefing at the 
beginning of Beowulf (lines 30-35; 47-49): 

benden wordum weold wine Scyldinga; leof 
landfruma lange ahte. bser set hy5e stod hringed- 
stefna, isig ond utfus, asbelinges her. Aledon ba 
leofne beoden, beaga biyttan, on bearrn scipes, 
maeme be maeste... 

ba gyt hie him asetton segen geldenne heah 
ofer heafod, leton holm beran, geafon ongarsecg. 
/ While wielded words the winsome Scyld; the 
leader beloved who long had ruled. In the road¬ 
stead rocked a ring-dight vessel, ice-flecked, out¬ 
bound, atheling’s barge: there laid they down their 
darling lord on the breast of the boat, the breaker- 
of-rings, by the mast the mighty one... 

High o’er his head they hoist the standard, gold- 
wove banner; let billows take him, gave him to 
ocean. 

Meanwhile, according to the Oxford English 
Dictionary Online, the word sawol pertains to the 
principle of life in man or animals i.e. animate exis¬ 
tence. This sense is obsolete (frequent in Old En¬ 
glish in Scriptural passages. Consider the exam¬ 
ple from the Vespasian Psalter (Bosworth et al. 
1954, p. 818), eighth century: 

[He ne] spearede from deade sawlum heara 
(Vesp. Psalter, LXXVII). / He did not save their 
souls from death (translated by Solomonik-Pan¬ 
krasova). 


Hence, in a pre-Christian view the soul can die, 
yet in the Christian view it cannot, for the soul is 
ece ‘eternal’. 

The word sawol is synonymous with the word 
feorh in the connotation of life', cf. the examples 
from the Gospel according to Saint Matthew in 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian versions and the 
Rushworth Gospels (ibid.): 

Marines Sunu com b^et he selde his sdwle lif 
(ferh, in the Rushworth Gospels ) to alysednesse 
for manegum, Mt. Kmbl. 20, 28. / The Son of 
Man came to give up his soul (life) as a ransom 
for many (translated by Solomonik-Pankrasova). 

The Medieval conceptions of life and soul pre¬ 
valent among the Anglo-Saxons were rooted in 
the Pagan antiquity shared by all Germanic na¬ 
tions. It should be borne in mind that, in the Pa¬ 
gan antiquity, there was no discrimination betwe¬ 
en the human body and the natural phenomena. 
Hence inanimate nature was endowed with spiri¬ 
tual qualities (TypeBnu 1984, c. 55). 

Therefore, the Pagan tradition of some nations 
uncovers the oak-deity parallel, which may be tra¬ 
ced in the similarity between the Indo-European 
semanteme p h erk ho u- ‘oak, forest’ and its cognates 
OE feorh ‘life ’, Lith Perkuno auzuolas ‘ sacred oak 
tree or the tree of Life ’, and Lith Perkunas ‘Thun¬ 
der God, who was allied with oaks and cliffs’. Hen¬ 
ce, Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and Vjaceslav V. Iva¬ 
nov (1995, p. 527-528) claim that the Pagan Balts: 

... Preserve a tradition of praying to an oak spi¬ 
rit. The oak was conceived as a great mythic tree, 
in essence a Cosmic Tree, with its top linked to 
the sky by a golden chain, by which angels as¬ 
cend to heaven”, cf. Lith Perkunas ‘Thunder God’, 
Latv Perkuns ‘Thunder God’, also Lith perkunija 
‘thunderstorm’, OPruss percunis ‘thunder’; in 
tenns of sacred trees Lith Perkuno auzuolas, Latv 
Pqrkuona uozuols ‘Thunder god’s oak\ Olcel 
Fjorgyn ‘mother of the Thunder god Thor’. 

Consequently, the prototypical sense of the 
SOUL IS that of the LIFE, whilst the prototypical 
sense of the LIFE itself IS that of the OAK TREE 
(THE TREE OF LIFE). 
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Moreover, Julius Pokomy inlndogermanisches 
Efmologisches Worterbuch (1959, p. 836) claims 
that the Old English feorh could be traced to the 
Proto-Indo-European stem perk'u-s in the mea¬ 
ning of ‘oak’, from here ‘strength, power, life, ar¬ 
bor vitae (life tree), cf. perk'u-s perk'uno-s ‘thun¬ 
der tree (oak)’. Compare likewise the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean cognates: Latin quercus ‘oak’, Old Prussian 
percmis ‘thunder, thunderstorm’. Old Slavonic Pe¬ 
rm ‘Thunder God’, Gothic fairguni ‘mountain, 
cordillera’, Old English furh ‘pine, peak’, Old Ice¬ 
landic fura ‘pine, pinewood’, feorh ‘life’. 

Furthermore, changes of the Proto-Indo-Euro¬ 
pean perk"'u-s > Gothic fairhuni > Old English fe¬ 
orh reveal the complicated development of labials, 
cf. PIE /p/ > Goth /fl > OE If/. Meanwhile, chan¬ 
ges of PIE A" 1 / > Ik/> Goth /hi > OE /hi manifest 
the development of dorsals (Steponavichius 1987, 
pp. 150-154). This change is likewise known as the 
First Germanic Consonant Shift or Grimm s Law. 
Moreover, the vowel /e/was diphthongised to leol 
under the influence of the preceding consonant Irl 
, which is due to Breaking, cf. Goth fairhus [fsrhus] 
> OE feorh. 

Therefore, in the pre-Christian view the soul 
comes from the tree, i.e. from the earth or soil and 
is volatile on the one hand and arch-solid on the 
other. 

Moreover, the Old English feorh defined life as 
something pertaining to a living thing, a human 
being in particular, and was thought of as somet¬ 
hing substantial, i.e. life was conceived as the fluid 
of life that circulates in the principal vascular sys¬ 
tem of human beings, the vital principle, blood 
(PycanKCHC 1990, c. 12). Consider the following 
line from the Anglo-Saxon religious poem Julia¬ 
na attributed to Cynewulf: 

Feorh aleton // burh asdra wylm (Jul. 475) / 

Life (blood) bleed (was bleeding) through the 

veins (translated by Solomonik-Pankrasova). 

The dualism of the Early Medieval conscious¬ 
ness manifested the view that substances exhibit 
either inanimate or animate nature. Inasmuch as 


there are two eternal principles in the universe, 
one good and the other evil, hence a human being 
embeds two parts, body and soul. The discrimina¬ 
tion between the animate and the inanimate, earthly 
and heavenly, good and evil has in itself the antit¬ 
hesis of the upper and lower worlds, the body and 
soul (TypeBHH 1984, c. 65). 

Meanwhile, sawol is referred to as the princip¬ 
le of thought and action in man, commonly regar¬ 
ded as an entity distinct from the body, the spiritu¬ 
al part of man in contrast to the purely physical 
(OED Online). Frequently in connection with, or 
in contrast to, body. Coupled with body or life, cf. 
the line from the Adfric s Catholic Homilies (tenth 
century, West Saxon): 

& him on ableow gast. & hine geliffasste. / He 
blew [His] spirit into him and made him alive. 

In this Homily, TElfric manifests the view 
that God created every man’s soul, yet the soul 
is of God’s nature, cf. the JElfric’s Lives of 
Saints, p. 16,11. 85ff.: 

[icet god gescypd Eelces marines sawle. / and se 
sawl nis na of godes agenum gecynde. 

This view is accurately reflected in the contrast 
gast (divine) / sawl (human). Meanwhile, the soul 
proceeds from God’s breath while the body is ma¬ 
de of loam, an earthy substance, cf. the Mlfric’s 
Catholic Homilies'. 

he weard fa man gesceapen on saule & on 
lichaman. (TECHom I, 1 Bl.1.2) / he was then 
created man in sold and body. 

In this context man has a soul (as a spiritual part ) 
because he is created to replace the Fallen Angels 
(who, as angels, were of course pure spirits). 

Meanwhile in the Pagan antiquity, soul was re¬ 
garded as “actually migrating to and fro during 
dreams and trances and after death haunting the 
neighbourhood of its body. Nearly always it is fi¬ 
gured as something extremely volatile, a perfume 
or a breath” {New Advent). Hence in various Indo- 
European languages the word soul is etymologi¬ 
cally connected with breath, inhale'. PIE *anH-\ 
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Skt ciniti ‘breathes’, anila-h ‘breath’ Gr anemos 
‘breath, wind’, Olcel andi ‘breath, soul’, Lat ani¬ 
ma ‘breath, soul ’ (also spiritus ‘breath’). The li¬ 
ving beings (in the Indo-European tradition, these 
are animals, people and gods) were conceived of 
as possessing breath, spirit and soul (Gamkreli- 
dze et al. 1995, p. 388). 

Moreover, in Homer, wind and deified wind are 
rendered by anemos (Mycenaean Greek - a-ne- 
mo i-je-re-ja (‘holy wind’). The etymological con¬ 
nection of the Greek anemos ‘wind’ with the In¬ 
do-European *anH- ‘breathe, breath’ points to the 
conception of the wind as ‘the breath of a god’ 
(ibid. pp. 584-585). From this it follows that the 
SOUL has the prototypical sense of BREATH, i.e. 
‘deified wind’. 

Therefore, after the introduction of Christianity, 
the word feorh adopted the meaning of the Latin word 
anima 'soul ’, i.e. the former meaning of feorh ‘life ’ 
was replaced by 'soul This change of meaning is an 
example of ‘substitutive semantic borrowing ' 
(Gneuss 1955, cited in Kastovsky 1992, p. 310). 

Although in the Pagan antiquity soul is hardly 
conceived as possessing a substantial existence of 
its own (CTedjiHH-KaMeHCKHii 1976, c. 91), yet 
for a Christian believer, it is immortal and dwells 
in the eternity when no longer surrounded with 
flesh. Consider the example from theAIlfric s Cat¬ 
holic Homilies (tenth century), p. 182,1.113: 

Se man is ece on anum dcde, JicCt is on biere 
sawle (Arifr. Horn. I, 16). / Man is eternal in one 
part that is in the soul. 

Furthermore, according to the Oxford English 
Dictionary Online, the Old English sawol pertains 
to the seat of the emotions, feelings, or sentiments; 
the emotional part of man’s nature, cf. the phrase 
heart and soul. Hence, soul could be used meto- 
nymically in the sense of heart. Yet in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, it was the soul that was concei¬ 
ved as the seat of emotions. Consider the example 
from the Gospel according to Saint Matthew (Bos- 
worth etal. 1954, p. 819) in Anglo-Saxon and Nort¬ 
humbrian versions: 


Unrot ys min saw! 6]} dea]}, tristis est anima 
mea usque ad mortem, Mt. Kmb. 26, 38. / My 
soul is sad to death (translated by Solomonik-Pan¬ 
krasova). 

Moreover, sawol acquired the connotation of 
intellectual or spiritual power; high development 
of the mentalfaculties and, in some weakened use, 
deep feeling, sensitivity (OED Online). 

Meanwhile, in the ancient Indo-European tra¬ 
dition, the ability to think, cogitate, and experien¬ 
ce was identified with speech, which humans ha¬ 
ve and animals do not. The semantic distinctive 
feature of speaking/non-speaking, which is the ba¬ 
sis for the humcm/animal opposition, suggests that 
the same two groups contrast in the feature ratio- 
nal/non-rational, since the capacity for speech im¬ 
plies sagacity. This conclusion follows from the 
etymological identity of the words fox speak, think 
and remember in various Indo-European dialects 
(Gamkrelidze et al. 1995, p. 394). Compare like¬ 
wise Goth muns ‘thought, opinion’, gamunds ‘me¬ 
mory’, OE gemynd ‘mind, memory’, ON mynd 
‘image, model’, munr ‘thought, wish’, OHG gi- 
munt ‘memory’, PrGmc *gamundi-z ‘memory’, 
Skt manas-, manman-’ mind, perception’, manah 
‘thought, design’, Gr pevos (menos), pavn; (man¬ 
tis) ‘diviner, seer, prophet’, Lat mens, mentis 
‘mind’, mentio, whence ModE mention, Lith min¬ 
ds ‘thought’, atmintis ‘remembrance’, menas ‘re¬ 
membrance’ . 

However, sawol in the sense of mind is syno¬ 
nymous with the Old English word mod, which 
designates the animate, spiritual nature of man, 
his inner self, as contrasted with the corporeal. 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary (1989, 
p. 1047), Old English mod etymologically betrays 
the Proto-Germanic stem *mo~: *me-, cf. Doric 
Greek pm - adai ( m5-thai ) ‘to seek after’, Old Sla¬ 
vonic su-meti ‘to venture’, Greek pa-rsveiv (ma- 
teyin) ‘to seek’. 

However, the distinction is made between mod 
pertaining to the Latin animus and mod pertaining 
to the Latin mens. The Latin word mens refers to 
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the thinking principle , the highest and most spiri¬ 
tual energy of the soul, separable from the body 
and immortal. Consider the example of King Al¬ 
fred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Boethius’ de Con- 
solatione Philosophiae (Bosworth et al. 1954, 
p. 819): 

E)a ryhtaejjelo bij? on dam mode, nass on dam 
fl?sce, Bt. 30, 2; Fox 110, 19. / True nobility is in 
the mind, not in the flesh (translated by Solomo- 
nik-Pankrasova). 

Hence, Lat mens is identified with the human 
soul that is viewed as intellectual and abstracting 
from lower organic faculties. Therefore, mod de¬ 
signates the soul as the source of conscious life, 
feeling, thought and volition, abstraction being ma¬ 
de from the vegetative functions. Consider the 
example from the fElfric’s Lives of Saints, vol. 1, 
p. 20,11.184f. : 

Heo [viz. Seo sawul] is animus deet is mod, 
donne heo wat; heo is mens, deet is mod, donne 
heo understent, Homl. Skt. I, 184: Blickl. Homl. 
229, 14, 18. / The soul is ‘animus’ that is mod 
when it knows, whilst it is ‘mens’, that is mod, 
when it understands (translated by Solomonik- 
Pankrasova). 

The Old English s dwol could likewise pertain 
to the vital, sensitive or rational principle in plants, 
animals or human beings and was frequently used 
with distinguishing adjectives, such as vegetative, 
sensible or sensitive, rational or reasonable, cf. 
three souls, in allusion to the above as combined 
in human beings ( OED Online). Consider the fol¬ 
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Tatyana Solomonik-Pankrasova 

Vilniaus universitetas 

ARTIMI SIELOS KONCEPTO SINONIMAIAN- 
GLOSAKSISKOJE KALBOJE 

Santrauka 

Zodis jgauna gebejim^ reiksti, kadangi kalbanciojo 
prote jis yra su kazkuo siejamas. Kai kuriu zodziu 
prasme yra mentaline, ne vizualine; jiyra abstraktus 
elementas, t. y. konceptas. Konceptai apriboja gali- 
mus mqstymo budus - lingvistinio reliatyvumo ar ling- 
vistines kategorizacijos sriti. Straipsnyje siekiama at- 
skleisti vidinc SIELOS koncepto struktura remian- 
tis kognityvine semantika, panaudojant etimologi- 
n§, semantic bei konceptualiqja analiz^. 

Isskirtinis anglosakstj poetinio zodyno bruozas bu- 
vo leksiniai vaiiantai, o atskiri konceptai buvo reiskia- 
mi vienu zodziu. Taigi senasis zodis turejo labai daug 
reiksmiu. Anglosaksu kalboje SIELOS konceptas su- 
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SYNONIMY KONCEPTU DUSZY W JEZYKU 
STAROANGIELSKIM 

Streszczenie 

Wyraz uzyskuje zawartosc znaczeniowa, gdyz ko- 
jarzy si^ z czyms w umysle mowiacego. Ponadto 
znaczenie niektorych wyrazow, b^d^c mentalne, nie 
jest wizualne; jest ono elementem abstrakcyjnym, tj. 
konceptem. Koncepty ograniczajamozliwe sposoby 
myslenia, nalez^ce do dziedziny wzglqdnosci j%zy- 
kowej czy j^zykowej kategotyzacji. Charakterys- 
tyczna cecha staroangielskiego slownictwa poetyc- 
kiego byly warianty leksvkalne, a poszczegolne kon¬ 
cepty byly wyrazane jednym wyrazem. Stary wyraz 
mial wi^c bardzo szeroki wybor znaczen. W j^zyku 
staroangielskim koncept DUSZY sklada siq z wy¬ 
razow sdwol „dusza“, feorh „zvcie, dusza" i mod 
„umysl, dusza, serce, ditch, nastroj “. Ukazuja one 
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darytas is zodziu sdwol ,,siela feorh „gyvenimas, sie- 
la“ ir mod „protas, siela, sirdis, dvasia, nuotaika /ie 
atskleidzia sudetinga semantinnj pokycitj strukturq. 
Pagoniskajai anglosaksij negy\’ajai gamtai buvo su- 
teikiamos dvasines savybes. Tad ikikrikscioniskame 
poziuryje siela kildintina is medzio gyvenimo, pig. fe¬ 
orh „arbor vitae" (gyvenimo medis), t. y. is zemes ar 
dirvos. Viena vertus, ji kintama, antra vertus, tvirta. 
Taigi zodis sdwol yra zodzio feorh, turincio gyvenimo 
konotacijq, sinonimas. Krikscionisku poziuriu siwol 
laikomas zmogaus minties ir veiksmo principu, pa- 
prastai suvokiamu kaip esybe, besiskirianti nuo ku- 
no, kaip dvasine zmogaus dalis, priesinga fizinei, sie- 
jamai su kunu. Panasiai siejami ktinas ir gyvenimas. 
Be to, tarmiskai ras^ anglosaksp rasytojai, pvz. ka- 
ralius Alfredas, sielq ir prota traktavo kaip labai ar- 
timus konceptus. Zodis Mod zymejo sielq kaip sq- 
moningo gyvenimo, jausmo, minties ir valios salting 
buvo abstrahuojamas remiantis vegetatyvinemis funk- 
cijomis. Apibendrinant galima teigti, kad vidine SIE- 
LOS koncepto struktura rodo konceptuali^jq hie- 
rarchija, t. y. sukuria itraukimo prasmes santyki. He- 
teronimine SIELOS kategorija apima jai pavaldzias 
Gyvenimo ir proto kategorijas. 

REIKSMINIAI ZODZLAI: sinonimai, konotaci- 
ja, prasme, konceptas, prototipas, kontekstas, siela, 
gyvenimas, protas, dvasinis, kuniskas. 


niezwykle skomplikowan^. struktura zmian seman- 
tycznych. Celem pracyjest ocena wewnQtrznej struk- 
tury konceptu DUSZY w swietle semantyki kogni- 
tywnej oraz na podstawie analizy etymologicznej, 
semantycznej i konceptualnej. Poganskiej przyrodzie 
nieozywionej Anglosasi przypisywali cechy ducho- 
we, totez w przedchrzescijanskim swiecie dnsza wy- 
wodzi siQ od drzewa zycia, por. feorh “arbor vitae" 
(drzewo zycia), tj. z ziemi czy gleby, i, z jednej stro- 
ny, jest zmienna, z dmgiej zas, mocna. Takim sposo- 
bem wyraz sdwol jest synonimem wyrazu feorh, 
maj^cymkonotacjQivcw. Z chrzescijanskiego punk- 
tu widzenia sdwol jest uwazany za zasad^ mysli i 
dzialania czlowieka, zwykle pojmowanym jako jes- 
testwo rozne od ciala; duchowa istota czlowieka jest 
przeciwstawiana czysto fizycznej, cz^sto l^cz^c j^ z 
cialem lub przeciwstawiaj^c mu; podobnie l^czone 
cialo lub zycie. Poza tym, pisarze anglosascy 
pisz^cy dialektem, jak np. krol Alfred, dusz^ i umysl 
traktowali, jak si^ wydaje, jako bardzo blisko zwi^za- 
ne koncepty. Mod oznacza duszq jako zrodlo swia- 
domego zycia, uczucia, mysli i woli; abstrahuje si$ 
od funkcji wegetatywnych. Uogolniajqc mozna 
stwierdzic, ze wewnqtrzna struktura konceptu 
DUSZY dowodzi istnienia konceptualnej hierarchii, 
tj. tworzy stosunek wchloniqcia znaczenia. Zalezne 
kategorie zycia i umyslu s^ przenoszone do hetero- 
nomicznej kategorii DUSZY. 

SLOWA KLUCZE: synonimy, konotacja, znacze- 
nie, koncept, prototyp, kontekst, dusza, zycie, umysl, 
duchowy, cielesny. 
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